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FURTHER CONFESSIONS OF A 
WRITER. 


“Infinite pains, infinite care as to detail, 
and persistent untiring effort are what I 
must give to my work.” 

This was my first statement in the “ Con- 
fessions of a Magazine Writer” published in 
this magazine a year ago. Many things 
happen in a year. 

And in this year many of my working 
methods have changed; but the infinite pains, 
the infinite care, the persistent untiring effort 
have remained the same. It is as hard for 
me to work now as it ever was; but in 
this last year I have learned to adopt 


methods that conserve much of my time and 
energy and enable me to do more work, 

The most radical change and greatest help 
is—a stenographer. Of course, I had to 
learn how to dictate. At first, the mere 
presence of the stenographer was disturbing, 
and it seemed impossible to put my thoughts 
into words, but gradually this difficulty was 
overcome, and now I can compose more 
easily by dictation than in any other way. 

The stenographer types from her notes the 
first draft on yellow paper. This I correct 
with a pen — eliminating, condensing, recon- 
structing. Then she makes the second copy, 
also on yellow paper. This I revise the same 
as the first; but not so many corrections 
are needed. The manuscript is gradually 
getting into shape. Still another copy, the 
third, she makes on the yellow paper. And 
this I go over with the most minute care, 
making the final polishing corrections, seeing 
if there is not a word here or there that can 
still be left out—for condensation is the 
thing I strive for most. The last, the fourth 
copy, is made on white paper. This also I 
go over, but rarely make any corrections ; 
for by this time the manuscript is in as good 
shape as I can get it. 

After much experimenting I have found 
that the best way to dictate is to lie down, 
to make myself comfortable physically, and 
then to close my eyes. In this way I shut 
out distracting influences and can more easily 
concentrate. My stenographer, with her 
note-book, sits quietly at a desk near by. 

At times when I lie down in this way, I 
may not have a single idea, may feel that 
none will come. Yet if I remain perfectly 
quiet and wait, something always does come. 
I have waited as long as half an hour, lying 
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there with closed eyes in perfect silence, 
without dictating a single word. 

All this preparation may sound rather 
theatrical, as if I were affecting the pose 
that, when I did start to dictate, it was with 
a flow of sudden inspiration. As a matter 
of fact, I” dictate very badly, haltingly, and 
with constant: “ No, that won’t do — cross 
that out,” or “ Wait a moment — what did I 
say there?” or “ Now read back that last 
paragraph,” or “ Put that in brackets — that 
comes afterward.” 

If a word eludes me, I have the stenog- 
rapher leave a space for it. If I can not 
finish a sentence, I leave it unfinished. It 
is more important to get down the idea— 
even badly —than not to get it down at all. 
And when I can force myself to go straight 
on and dictate, thinking only of the matter — 
not of the form of expression — I am always 
well repaid for the effort. The work of 
choosing words, of rearranging, of condens- 
ing, belongs to the second and third copies, 
not to the first. “ Write—and then write 
right.” 

And I dictate full. Ideas will come as you 
dictate — many of them. Put them all down, 
get them down well if you can, but at least 
get them down. The eliminations will come 
afterward. 

By dictating “full” you will be more apt 
to have the courage of your thoughts. 
Knowing that much will be cut out, you will 
experiment more. And, curiously enough, 
often the things you think “ won't do,” you 
find are the best. 

Since this is an article on how I work, it 
may be of interest to say that just here I 
am confronted with one of my most common 
and most dreaded difficulties —the question 
of arrangement, of determining the order in 
which the story is to progress and to move 
smoothly from one point to another. 

For this article I first made a “ working 
outline.” This I always do for special 
articles, and occasionally for short stories ; 
and with the outline in mind I dictate the 
first draft. But the article when finished is 
often very different from the outline. 

The first paragraph and the last are the 
two most important in the story. And the 


first is even more. important than the last. 
Sometimes I have worked an hour on an 
opening sentence. 

No longer does a story start with the 
stereotyped old-fashioned ; — 


“Tt was a sultry summer afternoon in the 
little village of North Chester. Hardly a 
breath of air was stirring; the leaves hung 
limply on the long row of shade trees that 
edged the street. On Mrs. Hampton’s well- 
kept lawn a small garden party were having 
tea. The white gowns and gay parasols 
formed a bright picture against a back- 
ground of green shrubbery. In a low ham- 
mock Marion Wilmont swung lazily back and 
forth. A pale blue muslin gown brought out 
the deeper blue of her eyes and the delicate 
fairness of her skin, etc., etc.” 

Such a description of time and place and 
people as an introduction to your story has 
gone out of fashion. No editor will tolerate 
it, because no one would read it. 

The modern way of beginning a story is 
to plunge into the heart of the action, and 
to give your description of the setting in 
“small and broken doses.” _ 

Don’t feel that there must be an introduc- 
tion or a preamble. Begin in the middle of 
your story and let it detail itself. I usually 
find it expedient to begin with some short, 
terse dialogue, but never dialogue that is 
explanatory. You must make your dialogue 
help to detail your story, but you must not’ 
let the reader see you are doing this or it 
ceases to be realistic. 

And do not think it is necessary to give 
the names of your characters and 4 descrip- 
tion of them with the first speech they 
utter :— 


“* Will you have lemon or cream ?’ asked 
Mrs. Hampton, a tall, auburn-haired woman 
about thirty-five, whose slender, heavily 
jeweled hands moved gracefully among the 
tea things.” 

This is as antiquated now as the big sleeves 
and full skirts that the authoress and Mrs. 
Hampton probably wore when it was 
written. Now we write whole pages of 
dialogue without stating the color of hair 
or eyes. 

Describe by suggestion. Don’t give the 
characteristics of your characters. Let their 
actions do that. Don’t say a woman is a 
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snarly, grumpy person. “ Bring in the old 
lady and let her snarl.” 

Of course, you must have some descrip- 
tion; it is necessary to the atmosphere. 
But give it disconnectedly. Avoid long, un- 
broken paragraphs. Intermingle description 
so deftly with action and dialogue that it 
can’t be “skipped.” As a child, I always 
skipped the descriptions. The long solid 
paragraphs were unhesitatingly passed over 
in the search for something of more interest. 

Perhaps that is why I describe so little. 
I think I have almost never given a per- 
sonal description of any one of my char- 
acters. And I am sure I have never been 
guilty of describing a sunrise or sunset or 
any of the overworked situations of nature. 

It is a safe rule to avoid all long descrip- 
tions—and all descriptions that are not 
absolutely essential to the plot. No matter 
how beautiful the given passage may be, if 
it does not directly advance the story or 
elucidate the plot, it should be ruthlessly cut 
out. 

This is true of any part of the story, but 
it is especially important in the beginning. 
If your story is well started, and you have 
the attention of the reader, you may force 
upon him some unnecessary detail later on. 
But don’t try it in the beginning, or he will 
yawn and turn over to another and more 
cleverly constructed story. 

Most playwrights, in writing a play, first 
make a drawing of the stage, of all the 
exits and settings. Some even have minia- 
ture models with the furniture properly 
placed and with tiny dolls for characters. 

In story writing I instinctively carry out 
something of this same plan, by having, 
before I begin, a vivid mind-picture of the 
room or place I am writing about. For in- 
stance, if I place the story in the library of 
a New York apartment, I always know on 
which side of the street the building stands, 
on what floor the apartment is, even on what 
side of the hall. 

Then, in the library, I know where the 
doors and windows are, where each piece of 
furniture stands and what it looks like —a 
complete mental photograph not only of the 


room but of the building. I describe none 
of this. It is simply a stage setting to work 
with. Yet I believe that something of the 
picture I have in mind while I write is in 
some way infused through the story. 

“The story must follow a straight line 
from beginning to end.” This is the advice 
constantly given to young writers. And yet, 
in almost every story we read, how much 
there is that deviates, that only distracts, 
and adds length without strength. 

Most of our stories would be improved 
if they were cut down one-third or even one- 
half. Cut! Ceaselessly, ruthlessly cut! 
There is no better rule to follow. Cut your 
seven-thousand-word stories to five thou- 
sand, and your five thousand to three thou- 
sand ; and you will be astonished to find how 
they gain in strength and interest. 

But if you want a three-thousand-word 
story, don’t try to confine your first draft 
to three thousand. Write “full.” Put in 
the detail—and then take it out! And 
strangely enough much of the atmosphere 
of what you have taken out will remain. If 
you “cut” right, you will get the same 
effect in much less space. 

Always I have written my stories in this 
way. My five-thousand-word stories were 
always seven thousand in the first draft, and 
the three thousand, five thousand. But in 
the last two years my work on the little 
“Married Life” stories has more than ever 
impressed on me the value of this method. 
I must limit these to five letter-size type- 
written pages — about twelve hundred 
words. 

As each article is a complete incident, a 
short story in itself, it is impossible to make 
the first copy less than seven or eight pages. 
But in the three copies that are made after 
this comes the gradual process of condens- 
ing and eliminating until the last, the fourth 
copy, is reduced to five pages. 

I have written more than two hundred of 
these stories — all confined to five pages, and 
all written in this way. And the value of this 
training has been beyond estimate. Nothing 
could be better practice for making a story 
follow a “straight line from beginning to 
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end.” If you tell a complete story in twelve 
hundred words, you can not deviate. You 
will find you must cut out every word that is 
not absolutely essential. A course of such 
stories would cure the most verbose writer 
of long descriptions or any tendency to “ fine 
writing.” The value of every word must be 
weighed. Short words, short sentences, short 
paragraphs — these are the ingredients for a 
short story. 

And here I want to give the opening 
paragraphs from a few of the “ Married 
Life” stories, to show with what economy 
of words a setting may be suggested : — 

“ But Warren, she’s not even clean! She 
uses the tea towels for the pots and pans, 
and I saw her wiping off the bread board 
with an old floor rag!” 

Warren stirred his coffee with an indii- 
ferent, “ Why don’t you tell her ? Show her 
how you want things done.” 


Here the scene of the breakfast table and 
the discussion of the maid is evident. 

“ Now, Father, what are you going to 
have ? Mother, what do you want ?” 

“T have n’t my glasses, Warren,” pushing 
back the dinner card beside her plate. “ You 
know I never like to order.” 


The scene here is plainly a restaurant, and 
the relationship of the three people is shown. 

Aside from the training in clearness and 
terseness which these stories give, they also 
give an “assurance” as to a writer's ability 
to conceive plots. They have taught me 
to see stories in everything. I used to be 
panic-stricken lest each new plot should be 
the last. Every time I finished a story I 
felt I could never write another; that all 
my ideas had been exhausted ; and that any- 
thing 1 wrote in the future would be only a 
weak rehash of what I had written before. 

But having to write two of these twelve- 
hundred-word stories a week for more’than 
two years has taken from me al! this fear. 
I know now that-plots will come; that the 
more I write the more I shall be able to 
write, the more inventive will become my 
mind. The ingenuity of the mind is like any 
muscle of the body—the more it is used, 
the more it develops. 


And don't be too saving of your ideas. 
Don’t be afraid to put into each story the 
best that is in you, lest you may need it 
more for some other story. This I used 
to do when the dread of “no more plots and 
no more ideas” hung over me. Now I know 
that more and better ideas will come; so 
I use the best I have prolifically, and find 
myself no poorer for it. 

One of the things that is a constant en- 
couragement, that helps to give “ assurance ” 
and lashes on to further effort, is to pre- 
serve all your published work in scrap books. 
The pleasure, profit, and incentive you will 
derive from this is immeasurable. 

If you keep your work in this way, you 
will be surprised to see how it accumulates. 
For instance, I have four volumes of Short 
Stories, three of Press Clippings, five of 
Newspaper Articles, and three of Syndicate 
Material. And when at times I am tired and 
discouraged I look up at those bound 
volumes and think: “If I have done all 
that, I can do more.” 

One of the most helpful mechanical aids, 
suggested in letters about my other article, 
was the loose-leaf note-book system. For- 
merly I kept all my notes under the various 
indexed headings in large blank books. But 
I now keep them under the same headings 
in the much less cumbersome and more 
flexible method of the loose-leaf note-book. 
I can now rearrange and add to my subjects 
at will; and there is no danger of their 
outgrowing any allotted space. 

Instead of the small note-book that I 
used to carry with me, I now carry several 
of the loose-leaf pages and file them, 
without recopying, under the proper head- 
ings. The saving of time and energy is 
apparent. 

Under the general division of “ Things to 
Guard Against” I have a sub-division of 
“ Overworked Words.” Here I note the 
words and phrases that I use too frequently. 
All writers have certain favorite expressions 
that they are apt to over-use. And unless 
they can get far enough away from their 
work to criticise it impartially, this habit 
will unconsciously grow upon them. 
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Under the same general heading of 
“Things to Guard Against,” I have many 
notes. Any just criticism of my work is 
noted here. Occasionally I read over these 
pages to refresh my mind of my faults, so 
as not to grow more firmly fixed in them. 

My tendency to make a sentence out of an 
incomplete phrase — placing a period after 
a clause—has often been criticised. And 
yet my abhorrence of long or involved 
sentences makes this a fault in which I 
frequently persist. 

Some of the principal subject headings 
under which I group my notes were men- 
tioned in the last article. But I shall add 
here a few then omitted. The first, “ Varia- 
tions of ‘ He Said,’” is difficult to explain, 
but very helpful. 

Under the various classifications of Agree- 


ment, Objection, Anger, Fear, Derision, 


Happiness, Sorrow, Entreaty, etc., I have 
grouped the verbs of speech. 


assented 
protested 

frowned 
‘faltered 
(excited 


“That is very different,” he 


exulted 
complained 

The elimination of the objectionable 
“said,” and the economy of descriptive 
words are apparent. 

There can be given here only a few of 
the most obvious classifications. Many 
others, and numberless verbs under each, 
will readily suggest themselves. 


AGREEMENT 


acquiesced 
acknowledged 
admitted 
assented 
conceded 


OBJECTION 
argued 
demurred 
cisputed 
dissented 
protested 


DELIBERATION 


considered 
contemplated 
debated 
mused 
reflected 


INDECISION 


hesitated 
parried 
ventured 
wavered 
weakened 
ANGER 
frowned 
fumed 
glared 
glowered 
roared 


FEAR 


paled 
quivered 
panted 
quailed 
trembled 


EMBARRASSMENT 
faltered 

flamed 

fluttered 

flushed 


ENTREATY 


appealed 
coaxed 
interceded 
implored 
stammered pleaded 


Another helpful department is “ New 
Words.” When I read or hear a “ usable” 
word with which I am not familiar, it is 
noted under this head. A “new word” that 
seems particularly expressive I mark with an 
asterisk. And often before beginning a story 
I read over this list. There is no better way 
gradually to enlarge your vocabulary. 

Another section of the note-book that 
makes for “ economy” of material, contains 
the unused notes from other stories. Often 
in cutting down an article, ideas are taken 
out that, if destroyed, may not again occur 
to the writer. If kept in this way, they can 
often be used in other stories. 

Were I an editor I should make the 
acceptance of a story chiefly depend upon 
one thing —its interest. Is it interesting ? 
Is it easy to read? And after the first few 
paragraphs, do you want to read on? And 
here we come again to the importance of 
the opening —an opening not dense with 
long paragraphs, not involved, requiring no 
mental strain upon the part of the reader, 
but gripping his interest at once and carry- 
ing him on irresistibly. 

As I believe the first demand of a story 
should be interest, so the-second should be 
sincerity. 

Should I ever presume to write a text- 
book for young writers, I should begin it 
with : — 

“ Don’t pose. 

“ Don’t strive to be clever. 

“Don’t scintillate at the expense of the 
sincerity of your story. 

“Don’t strain after 
words.” 

No amount of training can give you 
imagination, humor, or emotion. It would 
be absurd to claim that technic alone can 
make a great writer. But technic, industry, 
and a painstaking attention to detail will 
enable the mediocre writer to turn out his 
“fairly good stuff” in much better shape. 

Mabel Herbert Urner. 

The Semi-Monthly Magazine. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE WritER. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


The post-office regulations now forbid the 
sending, at second class rates, of periodicals 


to subscribers who are more than a year in 
arrears, unless there has been a payment or 
a request for renewal and a definite promise 
of payment. Subscribers for THE WRITER, 
therefore, are asked to look at the address 
label on the wrapper of the magazine. If 
the date on the label is earlier than August, 
I91I, it is necessary for them to send a 
remittance, or a request to continue sending 
the magazine, with a definite promise of pay- 
ment. Will subscribers kindly give this 
matter their immediate attention? 


e*-e 


The New York Herald says it is prompted 
to make its offer of one hundred dollars 
for the best poem submitted in its poetry 
contest, because “in these days there are 
many who say that the Muse has fled from 
these shores, and that the only relic of the 
poetry that was is the dehydrated product 
of the magazines.” “ Generally speaking,” 
says the Herald, “the best poetry is 
characterized by faultless rhyme and metre 
and a certain melody of words. Important 
as form, metre, and rhythm are, however, 
it should not be forgotten that a great 
poetic thought clothed in ragged, homely 
verbal garb may possess far greater literary 
value, and endure much longer than a 
commonplace idea framed in flawless verse.” 
“Much of the poetry of the present day,” 
the Herald goes on to say, “is held to be 
without rhyme or reason. It has neither 
beginning nor end; it drags its length 
through crudity to inanity. Makers and 
vendors of verse there are, yet sentiment 
there is little, and few there are wiht inter- 
pret-the human heart.” There is truth in 
this, and it is particularly true of the poetry 
printed in the magazines. Magazine poetry 
of the present day is generally cold and 
formal. The writers put phrase before feel- 
ing, sound before sense, and their poems 
lack the elements that appeal strongly to 
the human heart. Newspaper verse, with all 
its faults, has more human interest than the 
poetry of the magazines, and not a little 
of it is of high literary quality. In fact it 
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would not be too much to say that the best 
poetry of the present day in this country 
is published in the newspapers. 


The excuse of writers of books of low 
literary standard that they have to write 
to meet the public demand is only a poor 
excuse, as Mr. Balfour showed in his ad- 
dress to the Royal Literary Fund. “ Taste 
itself,’ said Mr. Balfour, “is a matter of 
manufacture. . . . It is interesting to 
watch, not how the public taste compels 
one kind of literature and one kind of 
literature alone, . . but how, despite 
itself, the public is made by the force of 
genius to accept some new mode of expres- 
sion, some new ideal of art, some living 
change in the perpetually living process of 
the human spirit.” Authors who respect 
themselves and their vocation will always 
do their best work, instead of writing down 
to the popular taste, and if they have genius 
the recognition of the public is assured. 

W. H. H. 
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Justine Long, whose story, “ Stephen,” 
won the seventh prize in the Delineator’s 
recent contest, and was printed in the May 
number of the magazine, lives in St. Paul, 
but has just gone to Europe for a year, 
where she hopes to do some further writing. 
“ Stephen ” was her first story, and was sent 
to the Delineator because a friend called her 
attention to its short-story contest. Miss 
Long says that the two persons in the story 
became as real to her, in the writing, as any 
of her friends, and that its nature setting 
expresses genuine interest of her own. The 
foothi!l covered with bloom, which remained 
in Stephen’s memory, was one that Miss 
Long came upon unexpectedly one spring 
afternoon when she was living in the western 
mountain country. 


Samuel McCoy, whose poem, “ Bridal 
Song,” appeared in the Metropolitan for 
June, was born in Burlington, Iowa, in 1882, 


and is the son of a Presbyterian minister. 
When he was six months old his father re- 
moved to China, and the boy lived in Peking 
until he was eight years old. Then the 
family returned to Hinsdale, a suburb of 
Chicago, and he went to the public schools 
of that city. While in the high school he 
started a school magazine, which died with 
its first number. He entered Princeton 
University in 1901, and remained for two 
years, supporting himself. In his sophomore 
year he was elected as editor of the college 
monthly magazine, an honor won previously 
by no one but Booth Tarkington. In 1906 
and 1907, under Hewitt Hanson Howland, 


Mr. McCoy had charge of the Reader, which 


was merged with Putnam’s Monthly in 1908. 
The debates on political issues carried on 
between William Jennings Bryan and 
Senator Beveridge in the Reader during the 
early part of the campaign of 1908 were sug- 
gested by Mr. McCoy. His newspaper ex- 
perience has been gained on the Washington 
Times, the Indianapolis News, the Indian- 
apolis Star, the Brooklyn Eagle, and in his 
present position, on the New York Evening 
Sun. He has been at various times an office 
boy, bank messenger, railroad clerk, freight 
handler, farm hand, grain salesman, school 
teacher, tutor, manuscript reader, advertising 
writer, bond salesman, copy reader, maga- 
zine editor, reporter, and cartoonist. He 
now writes special articles for the New York 
Evening Sun, and illustrates them with char- 
coal sketches of the people one sees in the 
street — either on the East Side ghettos or 
on Fifth avenue. Several of his poems have 
appeared in Scribner’s, and he has had others 
in Ainslee’s, McClure’s, Harper’s, the North 
American Review, and the Atlantic Monthly. 


John S. Reed, whose story, “The Man 
from the Seine,” was printed in the Century 
for June, now lives in New York, having 
previously lived in Portland, Oregon. He is 
twenty-four years old, and was graduated 
from Harvard in 1910. Since 1911 he has 
been on the staff of the American Magazine. 
He has had stories accepted by the Saturday 
Evening Post, the Trend, the American 
Magazine, and the Century, and verse by the 
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Century, Collier’s, the American Magazine, 
and the Pacific Monthly. 





George Frederick Stratton, who had a 
story, “The P. Y. I. H. P. Club,” in the 
Popular Magazine for June 1, is an English- 
man who came to America and spent two 
years lumbering and hunting in the 
Canadian backwoods. Then he went to 
Michigan as lumper in a factory. He was 
soon made foreman, and has since been con- 
nected, as foreman, superintendent, and 
minor official, with several large manu- 
facturing companies. Four years ago he 
went west to visit his son, an engineer in 
charge of a big contract in Utah. He found 
his son in love with the country and the 
climate, and together they bought a fruit 
ranch, which his son manages. Mr. Strat- 
ton’s first story was accepted by the first 
magazine to which he submitted it — the 
Saturday Evening Post. The story was en- 
titled, “ Seeking Investment,” and was pub- 
lished in 1905 under the pen-name “Geo. 
Carling.” This was followed by twelve 
stories in a series, which were afterward 
published in book form, under the title, 
“Richard Elliot.” While Mr. Stratton’s 
fiction is all of the business type, most of 
his writing has been on business and semi- 
technical subjects. He has written for the 
Saturday Evening Post, the World’s Work, 
the Scientific American, the Engineering 
Magazine, the Popular Magazine, the 
People’s Magazine, Lippincott’s, the Blue 
Book, Success, Adventure, the Argosy, the 
Technical World, Cassier’s Magazine, System, 
Business, the Outlook, Popular Mechanics, 
Popular Electricity, the American Machinist, 
and the World To-Day (now Hearst's Maga- 
zine). 


— 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Andersen. — It is told of Dickens that he 
once chanced on this Persian proverb, 
“When the Shah’s horses were being shod, 
the beetle stretched out his leg.” Immedi- 
ately he sent it to his friend, Hans Christian 
Andersen, saying: “ Here is a subject made 
to your hand. Write a story on this theme.” 
And Andersen sat down and wrote the 
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famous story, “The Beetle Goes on His 
Travels.” Do you know it? If you do not, 
read it. The story of an egotistic little 
beetle ! a beetle who reads the whole world 
by his own little tiny experience. — Woman's 
Home Companion. 

McLaren. — Amy ~ McLaren, author of 
“The Yoke of Silence” and “ Bawbee 
Jock,” mentions one or two things that have 
helped her in her writing :— 

“If I wish to give an effect of rhythm 
and melody to a passage,” she writes, “and 
cannot’ find the necessary language in which 
to express it, I put aside my work, and read 
aloud to myself—either poetry which has 
a beautiful flow of music in its cadence, 
or a chapter out of that Book of Books, 
“Our Academy of Letters,’ as I heard it 
recently described, the Bible. There are 
passages in Isaiah, which, if read for the 
pure love of rhetoric only, would put in- 
spiration into a stone. It is not good to 
work when brain-weary, for one must 
absorb more than one gives out, and there 
is always material at hand, animate and 
inanimate, to provide an atmosphere, ‘ brim- 
ful of meaning.” Some words of Browning 
explain this feeling better than I can explain 
it myself :— 

“*“Who keeps one end in view makes all things 
serve. 

“If the general flow of the story is coming 
to me rapidly, I qo not stop to alter a 
passage or scene, I rather re-write as I go 
on. Then when all is finished, written in a 
kind of shorthand of my own, with no 
attempt at punctuation or paragraphing, I 
bury my rough block out of sight for per- 
haps weeks. When I take it out again to 
re-write it, I have gained a clearer vision 
and a better sense of balance and perspec- 
tive. 

“It is then the time for the pruning knife 
and the waste-paper basket!” 


‘ 


& 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 
Writing by Dictation.—Some of the popular 
producers of current fiction are able to 
dictate their stories. This is not the way 
to achieve a polished literary style, though 
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it is to be remembered that there is little 
falling-off in the novels which Sir Walter 
Scott dictated on a bed of pain as compared 
with those which he wrote with his ~own 
hand. Robert Louis Stevenson dictated the 
fragment of “ Weir of Hermiston” and the 
unfinished “St. Ives,” and from a literary 
point of view they are his high-water mark. 
Dictation of narrative prose fiction is 
essentially different from such dictation as 
that of Milton to his daughters. The poet 
had carefully revolved the sonorous lines of 
“ Paradise Lost” in his mind and thought- 
fully revised each phrase and epithet before 
he caused his daughters to write out the 
passage from his dictation. Wordsworth, 
who composed all his poems and retained 
them in his memory complete before writing 
them down, could easily have dictated any 
of them to Dorothy, because dictation was 
merely mechanical. — Philadelphia Press. 


Bernard Shaw on Playwriting. — The Modern 
Historic Records Association of New York, 
which is collecting —for posterity — docu- 
ments written on parchment by prominent 
men of the present day, has received this 
‘contribution from George Bernard Shaw : — 

“T am asked ‘to define the principles that 
govern the dramatist in his selection of 
themes and methods of treatment.’- But 
pray who told you, gentlemen, that drama- 
tists are governed by principles, or that. they 
have any choice of their selection of themes 
and methods ? 

“T am not governed by principles; I am 
inspired ; how or why I cannot explain, 
because I do not know. But inspiration 
it must be; for it comes to me without 
any referenge to my own ends or interests. 

“T find ‘myself possessed of a theme in 
the following manner: I am pushed by a 
natural need to set to work to write down 
conversations that come into my head un- 
accountably. At first I hardly. know the 
speakers, and cannot find names for them. 
Then they become more and more familiar ; 
and I learn their names. Finally I come 
to know them very well, and discover what 
it is they are driving at and why they have 
said and done the things I have: been moved 
to set down. 


“ This is not being ‘ guided by principles’ ; 
it is hallucination; and sane hallucination 
is what we call play or drama. ... I 
do not select my methods; they are im- 
posed on me by a hundred considerations ; 
by the physical conditions of theatrical rep- 
resentation, by the laws devised by the 
municipality to guard against fires and 
other accidents to which theatres are liable, 
by the economic conditions of theatrical 
commerce, by the nature and limits of the 
art of acting, by the capacity of the spec- 
tators for understanding what they see and 
hear, and by the accidental circumstances 
of the particular production in hand. 

“T have to think of my pocket, of the 
manager’s pocket, of the actors’ pockets, of 
the spectators’ pockets, of how many people 
can be kept sitting in a theatre without 
relief or refreshments, of the range of the 
performer's voice and of the hearing and 
vision of the boy at the back of the gallery, 
whose right to be put in full possession of 
the play is as sacred as that of the million- 
aire in the stalls or boxes. 

“T have to consider theatre rents, the rate 
of interest needed to tempt capitalists to 
face the risks of financing theatres, the 
extent to which the magic of art can break 
through commercial prudence, the limits set 
by honor and humanity to the tasks I may 
set to my fellow-artist the actor ; in short, 
all the factors that must be allowed for 
before the representation of a play on the 
stage becomes practicable or justifiable ; 
factors which some never comprehend, and 
which others integrate almost as uncon- 
sciously as they breathe or digest their food. 

“Tt is these factors that dictate the play- 
wright’s methods, leaving him so little room 
for selection that there is not a pennyworth 
of difference between the methods of So- 
phocles or Shakspere and those of the 
maker of the most ephemeral farce. ; 

“And withal, when the play is made, the 
writer must feed himself and his family by 
it. Indeed, there are men and women who 
are forced by this necessity to simulate in- 
spiration, repeating its gestures and copying 
its tricks so as to produce artificial plays ; 
constructed things with no true life in them, 
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yet sometimes more amusing than real plays, 
just as a clockwork mouse is more amusing 
than a real mouse, though it will kill the 
cat who swallows it in good faith. 

“TI could tell many other secrets of my 
trade ; but these are enough to put the wise 
inquirer on the track of the rest. 

G. BERNARD SHAW.” 


One Writer’s Fioancial Returns.— “In 1907, 
my first year of recognition, I wrote six 
short stories. Four of them were accepted. 
They averaged about five thousand words 
each. For one of them I got $90, for an- 
other $65, for another $75, for another $80 
— different magazines paying different rates, 
you understand. Total for the year, $310. 
The next year I wrote seven short stories, 
and a book, a short book. For one of the 
stories I got $75, for another $80, for 
another $80 again, and for another $60; 
total, $295. For the book—I must tell a 
little about the book. 

“TI followed its career with the aid of 
that indispensable adjunct of an author’s 
equipment, the clipping bureau, for a year 
or two of its life as a seller. It fared well 
at the hands of the critics, was accounted 
a popular success, went through three 
editions — mutable terms !—was published 
in London (the Athenaeum said there was 
a big public in England awaiting my future 
work), and brought me in its entire earning 
period exactly $413.41. Now add that to the 
total for the short stories that year and you 
get $708.41 as the total return from the 
year’s work. 

“That was my banner year. You can't 
imagine how well editors and publishers 
treated me. I rode in their motors and went 
to their country homes for week-ends quite 
as if it were going to keep up. They sent 
those nice-looking young men, that book 
and magazine firms keep as a ‘good will’ 
force, around to see me once in ever so 
often, and everybody made me promise not 
to sign up on anything I might write until 
his house had a whack at it. When a pub- 
lisher makes us promise that, we authors 
commonly refer to the transaction as a 
‘contract for my entire output.’ 

“The next year I wrote eleven short 


stories, of which five were accepted. For 
one I got $150, for another $50, for another 
$80, for another $75, for another $250. By 
this time some magazines were paying me 
five cents a word, and some were paying 
two cents. My total income for the year 
was $605. The next year I was ill, but I 
wrote four short stories. Two stuck. For 
one I got $75 and for the other $100. 

“The next year I wrote another book, 
my total income from which has been 
$389.55, although it was called a great ad- 
vance over the first book. | 

“Let's get the average. The total is 
$2,187.06 in five years. That is $437.50 a 
year. Now, there is another thing to be 
considered, when you stop to consider writ- 
ing as a means of livelihood. That is the 
ephemeral quality of literary success. When 
you get a real start as a magazine writer 
one of two fates awaits you: Either you 
have it in you to peg away, year in and 
year out, mounting from a short story to 
the book, and making a name for yourself 
that will entitle you to place in the next 
Shaw’s literature to be written, or you are 
going to have a mere magazine vogue. 

“ Having a vogue is about the most cruel 
fate that can befall any kind of artist. Only 
Arnold Bennett seems to know it for what: 
it is, and possess his soul accordingly 
beneath the same old size of hat. The rest. 
of us think it is going to last. It is n’t. 
By and by our stories begin coming back 
to us just as in our salad days, not because 
they are any worse than those that were 
accepted — they probably could n’t be — but 
because somebody else out in Oshkosh has. 
made a hit along our line. Having the. 
fresher point of view, it is her turn now. 
Go back over the files of the leading maga- 
ines for the last ten years. Where are the 
writers of 1902?"—New York Evening 
Post. 

Realism in Fiction.— The realist, in work- 
ing out his subject, must allow things to 
appear before their significance appears. 
He must not, like the writer of romance, 


give his readers the opportunity of perceiv- 


ing at once what a hint or an accident is. 
going to develop into, of chuckling in 
anticipation over results. He must not so 
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much see things as they are, but as they 
become. There must be in his work a sense 
of the terror of the thing going on indis- 
tinctly at a distance ; he must not interpret 
events too soon; he must never be hurried. 
The fact must loom up as a crag through 
mist, vast, imponderable, impalpable; it must 
not be too tangible or too decipherable ; 
there must be no sense that the author is 
controlling events or casting characters into 
the scales. He must seem to be analyzing, 
recording ; the issue must seem to be as 
much a surprise to him, when it comes, as 
it is to the reader; the spectator may be 
able to see, after the event or the decision, 
that it was, after all, inevitable ; but there 
must be in it the anxious anticipation of 
life, the “sense of mystery, the inability to 
predict exactly how the different elements 
will affect each other when the time comes 
for them to be fused. 

I suppose that it is certain, as we go 
deeper into psychology, that we shall come 
to have a far clearer idea of mental and 
emotional processes ; but at present we are 
on the edge of an unexplored region, and 
know very little of the chemistry of the 
soul. Probably we shall come to see that 
the strange currents of public opinion, the 
vagaries of individuals, the forces which de- 
termine what we think and feel, the great 
irrational impulses which defy prudence and 
experience alike, are all the manifestations 
of a psychic force, which is to the spiritual 
world what electricity is to the material 
world. The realist is a scientific observer 
of that force, and any one who has once 
really embarked upon that sort of investiga- 
tion will sicken of the old glib conventional 
romance, which played with forces as a child 
plays with bricks, and adjusted them to its 
trivial sense of triumph and success. In the 
region which I have described, triumph, suc- 
cess, comfort, prosperity, play a very second- 
ary part. They are there indeed» pleasant 
and desirable things, sweet as the honey- 
comb, warm as the sunshine. But it is ex- 
perience of which we are in search. The 
romancer writes that the happy pair lived 
happily ever afterward, and signs his name 
with a flourish; but the realist looks past 


the marriage procession, and hears sounds 
behind the clash of bells. He sees the world 
pass on its way, strong and dreadful and 
adorable ; but it can be adored no longer 
like a slim white statue in its alcove at the 
end of a vista through the trailing trellis 
roses. It is something larger, more un- 
couth, more monstrous than that. It moves 
heavily and solemnly forward with sighs and 
zroans. It is not satisfied, it is not content : 
everywhere the horizon is closed by the 
blank wall of death. It has its times of 
ease and security, even of ecstasy ; but there 
is always something to come, something 
ahead that cannot be clearly discerned. 
The road narrows to a point in the distance, 
passes over the hill, is lost to view. The 
strong break down, the lover flags, the be- 
loved grows old and sad, the laughing child 
becomes the dismal man. And the reverse, 
too, happens: the calamity enriches, the 
heedless become wise, the clouds break in 
blessings, the music comes upon the air. 
The real failure in life is to become dull, 
settled, conventional, comfort-loving ; the 
success is to remain. vivid, interested, 
hopeiul. 

Thus the realist has a great work before 
him. He can bring into his task all the vital . 
forces and experiences of life: he need not 
sort and reject, though he must balance and 
economize. The immense, the portentous 
difficulty of his work is the delight of it 
as well, because he is dealing, not as the 
arithmetician with definite ciphers, but as 
the geometrician with all kinds of curves 
and infinities, true not in one precise and 
limited relation, but in all space and time. 
But all this has to be subjugated and inter- 
preted by art; and the reason why it is so 
complex is because it is a sudden unrolling 
and unfolding of a vast range of subjects, 
which have all to be analyzed and concen- 
trated into slender books and tiny squares 
of print. So that the realist is like the 
visionary in Tennyson, who reads the magic 
book of charms, with the margins scribbled 
over with the condensed labors of many a 
solitary student—the book of life. And of 
that book it is true, as it was of the other 
magical volume, that 
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“None could read the comment but him- 
self, 
And none could read the book, not even 


e. 
— Arthur C. Benson, in the North American 
Review. 

Some Theories ef Novel Writing.— 1 can’t 
quite make up my mind,” said F. Hopkin- 
son Smith, “the precise point to which a 
writer should go in his use of impressionism 
and realism in order to produce a great 
work of art. We have the two schools, the 
impressionistic and the realistic ; ‘detailistic’ 
would come nearer to expressing what I 
mean. Take the opening of ‘The Cricket on 
the Hearth,’ where Dickens says :— 

“*The kettle began it.... I say the 
kettle did. ... The kettle began it full five 
minutes by the little Dutch clock in the 
corner before the cricket uttered a chirp.’ 

“He goes on for several pages building 
up the opening of his story as if he were a 
goldsmith beating out a pattern with a mul- 
titude of little taps. It is the work of the 
supreme detailist. Compare that opening 
with this one where Bertrand describes 
Padre Pugnazio coming down the steps at 
St. Peter’s :— 

“* Bells were quarreling in the clouds.’ 

“Just that one bold stroke, yet it makes 
one see the whole picture ; the blue sky, the 
flying clouds, and their shadows, the pigeons 
wheeling in and out of the belfry. That’s 
the impressionist way of doing it. Kipling 
does things that way. Remember in one of 
the Mulvaney stories, where he says that the 
eye of a certain man was ‘like a tomato 
that has been nine days in the bazar’ ? 
Doesn't that tell a whole story all by itself? 

“ There’s one thing that does, or should, 
make trouble for every novelist. And that 
is the necessity of giving information. 
When I have any that must be imparted I 
won't set it down in cold blood. If I had to 
describe Brooklyn Bridge in the course of a 
story I should’n’t say it was so many feet 
long and carried so many tracks and road- 
ways and footways. I'd shoot a steel arrow 
across the river and its flight should be 
Brooklyn Bridge. Or I should use some 
means of making my readers see it, instead 


of merely enabling them to add up the total 
of its dimensions. 

“It’s the same thing when the writer has 
to give information about his characters. 
Take Thackeray’s great novel ‘ Pendennis,’ 
written with such perfection of art that you 
don’t even see the art unless you look for it. 
Just imagine that you were sitting down to 
that How are you going to 
begin it ? Well, you may begin it in any 
one of a dozen ways, including one that 
would furnish the reader with a neat and 
complete history of the Pendennis family, a 
thing which he really must have sooner or 
later. 

But what does Thackeray do? Why, he 
opens with that scene at the club where the 
Major looks over his letters, some of them 
with coronets, which cause envy in the heart 
of his neighbor, who is n't invited to the 
houses of the nobility. Before the end of 
that chapter you know the Major, his 
foibles, his weaknesses. You know that he 
has a family and you know what is happen- 
ing in that family. You do get its past his- 
tory some pages farther on, but by that 
time the Pendennises are real people to 
you, and you read about them not because 
the author is determined to tell you but be- 
cause you are keenly anxious to find out. 
Writing a novel is like driving a four-in- 
hand through a forest. You have to avoid 
stumps and rocks or your story will come 
to smash. But above all you have got to 
keep it from getting stuck in the heavy go- 
ing of ‘ giving information. ’ 


write story. 


“ As for the relative merits of impres- 
sionism and ‘detailism,’ if you classify the 
great novels you'll find the vast proportion 
of them under the latter head. People say : 
‘Oh ! we've no time in these days for things 
of that sort!’ But look at De Morgan. 
People seem to have time to read him.” — 
New York Sun. 

The Reporter as He Should Be.— A _ police 
reporter, indeed (or a penny-a-liner, as he 
is sometimes, with too much levity, styled ), 
is the truest historian of his age. And, as 
no other histories are half so true, so few 
are nearly so entertaining, or so useful, 
either, as those which he indites ; there only 
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have we the manners of the time caught 
“living as they rise’’—served up, as it 
were, piping hot —and human nature natu- 
rally delineated; everywhere else it is 
dressed up, varnished over, idealized, per- 
haps, or otherwise so metamorphosed or 
mystified as hardly to be recognized for the 
same thing that one is accustomed to see 
and have to do with in its original condition 
of flesh and blood. Nay, your penny-a-liner 
is not the greatest of historians merely, but 
the most penetrating of philosophers, going 
to the root of the matter, and the most in- 
Structive of poets and dramatists, not only 
“high actions and passions best describ- 
ing,” but low ones quite as well. All this 
he is by reason of the matter-of-fact spirit 
in which he works. 

For this is his distinction, that (to the 
shame of literature it must be confessed ) 
he is the only description of man of letters 
who is not in some sort, as such, a system- 
atic liar. All other writers set themselves 
to embellish, elevate, refine truth and 
Nature—some have gone the length of 
maintaining that this falsification, this lying, 
is the very soul and indispensable essence of 
the poetical, in all its forms ; he alone takes 
down and communicates what he hears and 
sees simply as he hears and sees it— 
“among the faithless, faithful only he.” — 
Knight's ‘‘ London.” 


Fiction Folk. — Yes, our modern tales are 
sprightly and they travel forward lightly to 
the triumph of the hero and the sinful vil- 
lain’s fall; they are smooth in plot and 
diction, they are miracles of fiction — but 
the people in their pages are but shadows 
on the wall. Now, that book that. you were 
reading just last month, when pastime need- 
ing —can you name the hawk-faced hero or 
the maiden whom he wed? Do the people 
of its pages, with their little loves and rages, 
linger in your recollection? Are they liv- 
ing folk or dead ? 

Oh, ods blood! How mem’ry quickens 
when we hear the name of Dickens! What 
a long parade of people moves before our 
misty eyes! And we sigh by Nellie’s coffin, 
or we smile at Wegg and Boffin, and we 
long to punish Pecksniff for his sugar- 


coated lies! And we sympathize with 
Barkis, whose inspiring, sole remark is of 
a character that moves us, who are some- 
times, willing, too; and we hate the Fagin 
robber, and we love dear old Micawber, and 
we cherish Cap’n Cuttle as young Waller 
used to do. Oh, we see old Quilp a-smok- 
ing and we hear Sam Weller joking, and 
the whole gay panorama fills our eyes with 
happy tears; for the Dickens folk are 
nearer, and the Dickens folk are dearer, 
when we're growing old and lonely in our 
journey down the years. 

Critics now are finding pleasure, showing 
with a rule and measure that Charles Dick- 
ens was no artist, that he really couldn't 
write ; but we plain, old-fashioned fogies 
sit at ease and smoke our stogies and com- 
mune with Dickens people in perennial de- 
light !— Walt Mason, in Harper’s Weekly. 


Writing at Haphazard.— No discerning 
critic could read Joseph Vance without say- 
ing : “ Here we have the work of an author 
who drives his pen ahead largely at haphaz- 
ard, with only a minimum of preconception 
to help him out, and largely deriving his 
pleasure and inspiration from the surprises 
which his characters every little while persist 
in forcing upon him. This is precisely the 
method of the authors of ‘ Vanity Fair’ and 
the * Pickwick Papers,’ it is a method ren- 
dered well nigh obsolete by the require- 
ments of modern craftsmanship; yet it is 
still the method of Mr. De Morgan.” “I 
asked him (records E. V. Lucas, one of his 
most indulgent critics ) what were his meth- 
ods of work, and he replied that his only 
method was to sit before a piece of paper 
with his pen in his hand—in summer in 
Chelsea and in winter in Florence — and 
wait for the words to come. It sounds very 
simple ; about two thousand words a day is 
his average, and he rejects about as much 
as he keeps. He has a very definite general 
idea before him, but many of the details sur- 
prise him as much as they surprise 
the reader. In other words, his novels, like 
Topsy, are not born, but grow” And here 
is an even franker confession, reported ver- 
batim by Bram Stoker: “I make no sce- 
nario. I just go on finding, as one often does 
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such inspiration as is necessary from my 
pen. I find that the mere holding of a pen 
makes me think. The pen even seems to 
have some consciousness of its own. It can 
certainly begin the work. Then I forget 
all about it and go whithersoever thought or 
the characters lead me.” — Frederic Taber 
Cooper, in the Bookman. 


Four Kinds of Novels.— There are four 
kinds of novels. First, those that are easy 
to read and hard to remember: the well- 
told tales of no consequence, the cream- 
puffs of perishable fiction. 

Second, those that are hard to read and 
hard to remember: the purpose-novels 
which are tedious sermons in disguise, and 
the love-tales in which there is no one with 
whom it is possible to fall in love. 

Third, those that are hard to read and 
easy to remember: the books with a crust 
of perverse style or faulty construction 
through which the reader must break in 
order to get at the rich and vital meaning. 

Fourth, those that are easy to read and 
easy to remember: the novels in which 
stories worth telling are well told, and 
characters worth observing are vividly 
painted, and life is interpreted to the 
imagination in enduring forms of literary 
art. These are the best sellers which do 
not go out of print —everybody’s books. 

In this fourth class healthy-minded people 
and unprejudiced critics put the novels of 
Charles Dickens. For millions of readers 
they have fulfilled what Dr. Johnson called 
the purpose of good books, to teach us to 
enjoy life or help us to endure it. They 
have awakened multitudinous laughter and 
drawn forth innumerable sympathetic tears. 
They have enlarged and enriched existence 
by revealing the hidden veins of humor and 
pathos beneath the surface of the every-day 
world, and by giving “the freedom of the 
city” to those poor prisoners who had 
thought of it only as the dwelling-place of 
so many hundred thousand inhabitants and 
no real persons. 

What a city it was that Dickens opened 
to us! London, of course, in outward 
form and semblance —the London of the 


early Victorian epoch.— Henry Van Dyke, 
in Scribner’s for June. 


The Good of Revision. — What advantage 
there may be in a poet’s merciless revision 
of his verse is forcibly illustrated by one 
of Tennyson’s lyrics embodied in “ The 
Princess.” An autograph copy of it in a 
private collection contains this verse :— 

When all among the thundering drums 
The soldier in the battle stands, 

Thy face across his fancy comes, 
And gives the battle to his hands. 

Much better is the final form of the verse 
when, after earnest revision, it appeared in 
print :— 

Thy voice is heard through rolling drums 
That beat to battle where he stands; 


Thy face across his fancy comes, 
And gives the battle to his hands. 


Advice from Carlyle.—The letters of 
Carlyle, to be found in the recently-pub- 
lished ‘‘ Letters to William Allingham,” are 
strongly characteristic. He advises Alling- 
ham to confine his main energies to prose, 
and to write only a little poetry, “ by way of 
fringe or shirt frill to the other sort” ; dis- 
suades him from the “questionable enter- 
prise’ of coming to London to live by his 
pen; and, while insisting that “the great 
thing requisite (and that is, inexorably so) 
will be to meditate in your own unwearied 
thought,”’ recommends him certain books on 
Irish history, and gives the following excel- 
lent counsel about reading in general : 
“One book leads to another. Begin with 
almost any book on the subject, read it care- 
fully, with all your faculties awake; it will 
gradually lead you toward better books, 
and, the subject growing more luminous at 
every step, you will see more and more 
where the real centre of it lies for you, and 
how you are to strive toward that. For 
every subject, and history above all others, 
has what we call a different ‘centre’ for 
every different man; and it is of great im- 
portance that every man should candidly 
listen to the monitions of his own mind in 
regard to what is really interesting and 
nutritive to him as an individual, and try all 
foreign monitions, with patience, with 
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modesty, yet with courage, and silently re- 
ject them if they do not fit with this.” 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








{ For the convenience of readers THe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
-being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, 
the periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the arti- 
‘cles mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they 
will mention THe Writer when they write.] 





Mark Twarn. Some chapters from an extraordi- 
mary life. Ninth paper. Illustrated. Albert Bigelow 
Paine. Harpéy’s Magazine (38 c.) for July. 

Is Poetry a Dyinc Art? W. D. Howells. 
Editor’s Easy Chair. Harper’s Magazine (38 c.) 
for July. 

Tue Port or tHe Frac (Francis Scott Key). 
La Salle Corbell Pickett. Lippincott’s ( 2c.) for 
July. 

Insipe THE Home or a Popurar Novetist ( Eliza- 
beth Dejeans ). Illustrated. Ernest L. Briggs. 
Suburban Life (2 c.) for July. 

MASTERS OF THE MAGAZINES. 
‘With portraits. George French. 
Magazine (2 c.) for July. 

Witii1am Lioyp Garrison. John Jay Chapman. 
“Twentieth Century Magazine ( 28c.) for July. 
Water Wi ttams. With portrait. Charles Phelps 
‘Cushing. American Magazine (18c.) for July. 

Joun Stuart Mitt. Hesperian (18c.) for July- 
September. 

American Nature Poetry. James Herbert Morse. 
Andependent (13 c.) for June 20. 


IV. — Everybody's. 
Twentieth Century 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








Karl Edwin Harriman of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal writes that the statement 
‘credited to him in the April WRITER regard- 
ang the kind of fiction desired by the Ladies’ 
Home Journal has no foundation. 

The wife of Charles F. Lummis, who is 
herself a writer, using the pen name, “ Eva 
Frances Douglas,” has obtained a divorce 
on the ground of non-support. 

“John Forster and His Friendships,” by 
R. Renton, will be published in the autumn 
‘by Chapman & Hall in London. 











“Charles Dickens: His Life and Work,” 
by Edwin Percy Whipple, with an introduc- 
tion by Arlo Bates, published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company, is a collection of 
essays in two volumes, brought out in 
recognition of the Dickens centenary. 


“ Henrik Ibsen: Plays and Problems,” by 
Otto Heller, professor of German literature 
at Washington University, St. Louis, is pub- 
lished by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Thomas Love Peacock: A _ Critical 
Study,” by A. Martin Freeman, is pub- 
lished by Mitchell Kennerley. 


Two biographies of the late William ‘T. 
Stead will be published. One will be on the 
usual lines; the other will be a psychic 
biography edited by his daughter Estelle, 
which will trace her father’s interest in 
psychic affairs from his boyhood on. 


“Victor Hugo: His Life and Work,” by 
A. F. Davidson, with a prefatory note by 
Francis Gribble, is published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 


“The Life and Letters of Lawrence 
Sterne,” by Lewis Melville, is published in 
two volumes by D. Appleton & Co. 


The first volume of “The Life of 
Nietzsche,” by Frau Forster-Nietzsche, pub- 
lished by the Sturgis & Walton Company, 
gives the history of Nietzsche’s childhood, 
school days, boyhood, and career as a uni- 
versity professor, told by his sister. 


A monograph about the life and influence 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward will be published 
by Kegan Paul & Trench (London). 

“Rambles with John Burroughs,” by R. 
J. H. De Loach, is published by Richard G. 
Badger (Boston). 


“The Romance of Words,” by Ernest 
Weekley, M. A., is published by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 


“The Technique of English Non-Dramatic 
Blank Verse,” ‘by Edward Payson Morton, 
is a study of blank verse from Surrey to 
Swinburne. It is published by R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Company, Chicago. 


“Oscar Wilde,” by Arthur Ransome, is 
published by Mitchell Kennerley. 
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“The American Short Story,” by Pro- 
fessor C. Alphonso Smith, just published by 
Ginn & Co., is the text of a lecture de- 
livered last year during Professor Smith’s 
incumbency of the Roosevelt professorship 
at the University of Berlin, and in it he 
traces the rise and development of the 
American short story to four causes: (1) 
the unsatisfactory copyright law between 
England and America, which encouraged the 
pirating of English novels (Dickens, Thacke- 
ray, and George Eliot) by American pub; 
lishers ; (2) the rise and development of 
the American magazine; (3) the variety 
of local conditions — customs, dialect, and 
social contrast—which the United States 
offers ; and (4) the intensity of the national 
temper. 

The New York Herald offers a prize of 
one hundred dollars for the best origina! 
short poem, not exceeding twenty-four lines 
in length, submitted before September 1. 


Snappy Stories is a new magazine of enter- 
taining fiction, published by the New Fiction 
Publishing Company, 14 East Thirty-third 
street, New York. 

The Boys’ Life Magazine, a monthly 
periodical formerly published in Providence, 
R. I., has been bought for the Boy Scouts 
of America by the national organization, 
which will remove it to the national head- 
quarters, 200 Fifth avenue, New York. 
Beginning with the July number, it will have 
stories of adventure, camping, and scoutcraft, 
articles showing boys how to do practical, 
useful things, and articles of interest to 
parents. 


Vanity Fair, the illustrated New York 
weekly theatrical paper, has been sold to a 
new corporation, and Philip Mindil will 
hereafter be the editor and manager. 


The New Hampton Publishing Company 
has filed an involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy, stating liabilities of $04,991, with 
assets of $22,772. Langdon P. Marvin has 
been appointed as receiver. The bankrupt 
company has been offered $5,000 for its 
subscription list by the Metropolitan 
Magazine. 


The New York Observer, a Presbyterian 
weekly, one of the oldest religious journals 
in New York, started in 1823, is bankrupt. 
The liabilities are $40,000, and the assets 
$4,000, exclusive of the good will and sub- 
scription list, the value of which is unknown. 
The circulation has been less than 5,000 
copies, and the deficit for the first six months 
of this year was more than $5,000. Among 
the liabilities is an item of $8,000 due the 
estate of John Bancroft Devins, of which 
$3,000. is for money loaned to the corpora- 
tion, and $5,000 for services from January 
I, 1905, to the time of his death, August 26, 
I9II, as editor of the paper. 

Zion’s Herald finds that religious weeklies 
are no longer as a rule profitable publica- 
tions. Methodist publications in the past 
four years have lost $212,000, and other 
religious denominations are having similar 
experience with their papers. 

Albert Scott Cox, a cartoonist, some time 
ago offered to the Pulitzer Publishing Com- 
pany, which publishes Satire, some cartoons 
he had drawn. The company used four of 
the cartoons and sent Cox twelve dollars. 
Mr. Cox claimed that three dollars was nota 
fair and reasonable price, and sued through 
the Legal Aid Society for $120. The case 
was tried in court, and judgment for $120 
with costs was given in favor of the car- 
toonist. 

The business affairs of the John Lane 
Company and Moffat, Yard, & Co. wifl here- 
aiter be under the same management, but 
the editorial work of the two companies will 
be entirely independent, and carried on in 
separate offices. 

Frederic Taber Cooper, in the July Book- 
man, criticises Robert Hichens’s technique 


sand purposes as a story-teller. 


The estate of William T. Stead is valued 
at $65,000. ; 

Mrs. Margaret E. Szngster died at Maple- 
wood, N. J., June 4, aged seventy-four. 

Mrs. Eliza Archard Conner died in New 
York June 4, aged sixty years. 

Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu died in Paris Jum 
16, aged seventy years. 








